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3. CRADLING POWER: FEMALE DEVOTIONS AND EARLY 
NETHERLANDISH JESUEAUX 


Annette LeZotte 


Fifteenth century Netherlandish jésueaux, or small cribs containing 
figures of the infant Jesus, are devotional objects that cry out for inter- 
action with the worshipper. Their forms entice the viewer to touch: to 
ring the bells strung from the cradle posts, to tuck the tiny Infant into 
the beautifully embroidered bedding, or to rock the Child to sleep. 
While larger-scale jésueaux were commonly displayed during the 
Christmas season,’ smaller scale cribs were frequently given as gifts or 
acquired by women’ entering convents or beguinages as part of their 
devotional accoutrements.’ This essay will explore the unique associa- 
tions between jésueaux and the women who owned them to argue that 
these cribs reflected the type of vita activa sought by many religious 
women while also offering them avenues to explore the vita contem- 
plativa. Furthermore, I will investigate how the forms and decorations 
of jésueaux fostered a philosophy of active engagement not only with 


' For an explanation of the forms and functions of larger scale crèches used during 
the Christmas season see Rudolf Berliner, “The Origins of the Créche” Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts 30 (1946), pp. 249-78. 

For example, a 1508 document from the city of Bruges records a devotional cradle 
with a doll of the infant Jesus in it that was given by a woman of the surname van 
Rye to her nieces, nuns by the names of Anne and Marguerite. See E. Niffle-Anciaux, 
Les Repos de Jésus et les Berceaux Reliquaires, (Namur: Imprimerie Paul Godenne, 
1896), p. 45. For a discussion of who commissioned works of art for female monastic 
institutions as well as the types of works of art that were commonly found in religious 
communities see Anabel Thomas, Art and Piety in the Female Religious Communities 
of Renaissance Italy: Iconography, Space and the Religious Woman’s Perspective 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003). 

> For information about the sub-categories of jésueaux forms and their links to 
specific geographic locations as well as a brief discussion about how the domestic 
créche transitions to a convent cradle/reliquary form see E. Niffle-Anciaux, Les Repos 
de Jésus, pp. 44-52, 87-114. For additional information about the devotional objects 
women entering convents were gifted see Henk van Os, The Art of Devotion in the 
Late Middle Ages in Europe 1300-1500 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 
p- 102 and Ursula Schlegel, “The Christchild as Devotional Image in Medieval Italian 
Sculpture: A Contribution to Ambrogio Lorenzetti Studies” The Art Bulletin 52/1 
(March 1970), p. 8. 
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the devotional objects themselves but with the spiritual and secular 
concerns of the women who owned them (despite the attempts of male 
clerics to diminish or control such activities). 


Theological Foundations of the Jésueaux Form 


Jésueaux, sometimes referred to as repos de Jésus, emerged as a devo- 
tional art form during the early fourteenth century.‘ These small cribs, 
elaborately sculpted, gilded and polychromed, reached the peak of 
their popularity during the fifteenth century, with their production 
diminishing rapidly in the sixteenth century.’ The commonly accepted 
foundation myth of jésueaux can be found in a significant narrative in 
the life of St. Francis of Assisi.® In preparation for a special Nativity 
celebration scheduled for the evening of December 25, 1223 at the 
church at Greccio, St. Francis commissioned the building of a manger. 
On the evening of the Nativity celebration worshippers holding candles 
were awed by a procession that filled Francis’ manger with piles of hay 
and a live ox and ass. This tableau vivant served as the backdrop for 
Francis’ celebration of the Christmas Mass and as he began to recount 
the story of the Nativity several miracles purportedly occurred.’ The 
first of these miracles came while Francis was reciting the tale of 
Christ’s birth; when he said the word “Bethlehem” his voice took on 
the character of a bleating lamb. The hay that Francis used to set the 
manger scene also perpetuated miracles as it took on the power to heal 


4 The best study of jésueaux, although seemingly dated, is E. Niffle-Anciaux, Les 
Repos de Jésus et les Berceaux Reliquaires (Namur: Imprimerie Paul Godenne, 1896). 
Niffle-Anciaux’s book provided numerous descriptions of jésueaux culled from four- 
teenth and fifteenth-century inventories. 

5 Pierre Colman, L’Orfévrerie Religieuse Liégeoise du XV° Siècle á la Révolution 
(Liege: Université de Liege, 1966), p. 158. 

6 Niffle-Anciaux, Les Repos des Jésus, pp. 11-12. Sixteenth-century Jesuit writers 
identified the Greccio miracle as the source for the larger Christmas créche form as 
well. See Berliner, “The Origins of the Crèche,” p. 250. 

7 Scholars agree that Francis’ Nativity celebration was influenced by medieval mys- 
tery plays and that the creation of such a religious experience was not new to the 
medieval worshipper. What is significant about Greccio, however, were the miracles 
that occurred both during and after the celebration. See Berliner, “The Origins of 
the Créche,” pp. 249-74 and Erwin Rosenthal, “The Crib of Greccio and Franciscan 
Realism” The Art Bulletin 36/1 (March 1954): pp. 57-60. Berliner and Rosenthal 
draw from the two primary vita of St. Francis: Thomas of Celano’s Legenda prima 
B. Francisci published in 1228-1229 and Saint Bonaventura’s Legenda Major written 
in 1263. 
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both animals and humans who ingested it or lay upon it.’ But the most 
significant miracle in terms of the development of the jésueau form, 
according to different accounts of the saint’s vita, came from Francis’ 
ability to speak in the voice of the lamb. Doing this, he created a divine 
presence that affected the worshippers surrounding him, allowing a 
man attending the service to be rewarded with a vision’ of Francis 
reaching out to a lifeless/sleeping child (Christ) laying in the manger, 
lifting him and cradling him in his arms, and waking him." 

Early imagery designed to promulgate the cult of St. Francis illus- 
trated, and thus verified, the worshipper’s vision of Francis lifting and 
awakening the Christ child. A fresco from the Upper Church at Assisi 
(fig. 3.1) shows Francis kneeling before an elaborately carved wooden 
box/crib and tenderly pulling the baby Jesus out of the cradle and into 
his arms.” In the Assisi fresco the saint is surrounded by a variety of 
worshippers in various states of devotion. Several Franciscan brothers 
are shown with heads tilted back and mouths wide open in song, a 


è Rosenthal, “The Crib of Greccio,” p. 58. 

° The use of images as catalysts for visionary experience in the later Middle Ages is 
discussed in many primary and secondary sources. An excellent summary is found in 
Sixten Ringbom, “Devotional Images and Imaginative Devotions: Notes on the Place 
of Art in Late Medieval Private Piety” Gazette des Beaux-Arts 6/73 (March 1969), 
pp. 159-170. For a discussion of the link between images and visionary experience 
in the monastic context see Jeffrey Hamburger, “The Use of Images in the Pastoral 
Care of Nuns: The Case of Heinrich Suso and the Dominicans,” The Art Bulletin 71/1 
(March 1989), pp. 20-46. For a discussion of how monastic theories of visionary expe- 
rience related to images becomes laicized in the later Middle Ages see Craig Harbison, 
“Visions and Meditations in Early Flemish Painting” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly 
for the History of Art 15/2 (1985), pp. 87-118. 

‘© Rosenthal, “The Crib of Greccio,” p. 58. Rosenthal’s summary most closely fol- 
lows the version offered in Thomas of Celano’s vita of Francis, and Rosenthal com- 
ments in note 4 on page 57 of his article his belief that this is the text scholars should 
rely upon for information about Francis’ life and miracles as Celano was Francis’ first 
biographer. However, the Franciscan Order deemed Bonaventura’s 1263 Lengenda 
Major as the saint’s “official” biography. 

1 For information on the authorship, technical aspects and workshop practices of 
the fresco cycle of St. Francis at the Upper Church of Assisi see Frank Jewett Mather, 
“Giotto’s St. Francis Series at Assisi Historically Considered” The Art Bulletin 25/2 
(June 1943), pp. 97-111 and Leonetto Tintori and Millard Meiss, The Painting of the 
Life of Saint Francis in Assisi, with notes on the Arena Chapel (New York: New York 
University Press, 1962). For information on the iconographic sources of the Francis 
cycle at Assisi see Alastair Smart, The Assisi Problem and the Art of Giotto: A Study 
of the Legend of St. Francis in the Upper Church of San Francesco, Assisi (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1971) and Janetta Rebold Benton, Influences of Ancient Roman 
Wall-Painting on Late Thirteenth-Century Italian Painting: A New Interpretation of 
the Upper Church of San Francesco at Assisi (PhD diss., Brown University, 1984). 
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Fig. 3.1 Giotto di Bondone. Miracle of the Crib at Greccio. Fresco from the 
Upper Chapel at Assissi. c. 1297. Photo courtesy of Art Resource. 
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small group of figures at the far left of the composition seem engaged 
in conversation, and just above Francis’ head a man bows his head 
and clasps his hands as if absorbed in prayer. The multitude of reli- 
gious reactions displayed by the figures in the Assisi fresco is intended 
to be more than a charming depiction which mimics actual human 
interactions. Instead, it evidences the nascent devotional philosophies 
which were blossoming throughout Europe during the later Middle 
Ages which emphasized that visionary experience could be cultivated 
through a variety of means.” 

The development of this devotional climate which embraced a mul- 
titude of visionary experiences and fostered the use of art objects as 
part of devotional practice emerged from mendicant theological phi- 
losophies and attitudes.’ No longer were worshippers required to 
retreat to monastic cloisters and contemplate holy texts to achieve 
unity with God. The Franciscan Sacrum Commercium sancti Francisci 
cum domina Paupertate, written in 1227, introduced the idea of the 
secular world as cloister to worshippers." The Sacrum Commercium 
takes the form of an allegorical narrative that uses the figure of Dame 
Poverty to review the key tenants of the Franciscan Order. At one point 
in the story Dame Poverty asks to see the Franciscans’ monastery and, 
“the bretheren took her to a hilltop and showed her all the world that 
could be seen from there, saying: “This, mistress, is our monastery. ”?5 
The Sacrum Commercium was followed in 1259 by Bonaventure’s The 








2 For a discussion of how physical postures/gestures or facial expressions reflect 
different types of devotional experience see William Hood, “Saint Dominic’s Manners 
of Praying: Gestures in Fra Angelico’s Cell Frescoes at S. Marco” The Art Bulletin 68/2 
(June 1986), pp. 195-206. For information on the link between mendicant preaching, 
visual arts, and visionary experience see Michael Baxandall, Painting and Experience 
in Fifteenth Century Italy: A Primer in the Social History of Pictorial Style (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1972), pp. 48-56. The most comprehensive discussion of the history 
of the use of images for devotion is found in Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence: A 
History of the Image before the Era of Art, trans. Edmund Jephcott (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1994), see in particular chapter 19 “The Dialogue with the Image: 
The Era of the Private Image at the End of the Middle Ages.” 

3 Heiko Oberman, “Fourteenth-Century Religious Thought: A Premature Profile” 
Speculum 53/1 (January 1978), pp. 80-93 and Bernard McGinn, “The Changing Shape 
of Late Medieval Mysticism” Church History 65/2 (June 1996), pp. 197-219. Oberman 
privileges the role of the Franciscan Order over that of the Dominican in shaping 
religious thought of the era; McGinn takes a broader view considering the influences 
of not only the mendicant orders but the related religious groups that formed in 
response to mendicant theology as well. 

14 McGinn, “The Changing Shape of Late Medieval Mysticism,” p. 199. 

'5 yan Os, The Art of Devotion, p. 162. 
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Soul's Journey into God where the Franciscan theologian proclaimed, 
“All worldly things are vestiges in which we can see our God.”!© Other 
medieval theologians quickly embraced and reflected this new concep- 
tion of the worldly accessibility of the spiritual in their writings and 
sermons. During the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries the 
Dominican preacher Meister Eckhart instructed his followers that: 


Truly, when people think that they are acquiring more of God in inward- 
ness, in devotion, in sweetness and in various approaches than they do 
by the fireside or in the stable, you are acting just as if you took God and 
muffled his head up in a cloak and pushed him under a bench.” 


Meister Eckhart’s suggestion that God can be found by the fireside or 
in the stable was echoed by other late medieval mystics who recog- 
nized the power of using corporeal objects of this world as a means of 
accessing the next. Early in the fifteenth century Jean Gerson articu- 
lated his philosophy regarding the use of works of art as part of devo- 
tional practice, “And we ought thus to learn to transcend with our 
minds from these visible things to the invisible, from the corporeal to 
the spiritual. For this is the purpose of the image.”'* Fifteenth-century 
Augustinian theologian Johannes Mauburnus” advocated that inex- 
perienced worshippers, in particular, needed the benefit of interces- 
sory objects to guide their prayers. Rudolph Berliner summarizes 
Mauburnus’ instructions on the act of devotion, “...he advises the 
novice in contemplation, who wants to visit the Child in the manger, 
to summon to his view the scene of the Nativity, either materially or 
imaginatively; to rock the cradle or to behave quite as he would in the 
real presence of the Newly Born.””° 

Mauburnus’ description of using a devotional object to assist in a 
visionary experience where the worshipper is encouraged to rock the 
cradle of the infant Jesus calls to mind the story of Saint Francis’ mir- 
acle at Greccio. Furthermore, it suggests that the genesis for many of 
the object-based devotional practices of the later Middle Ages can be 


16 Amy Neff, “Palma Dabit Palmam’: Franciscan Themes in a Devotional 
Manuscript” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 65 (2002), p. 50. 

‘7 McGinn, “The Changing Shape of Late Medieval Mysticism,” pp. 199-200. 

18 Ringbom, “Devotional Images and Imaginative Devotions,” p. 165. 

'® Both Gerson and Mauburnus were part of the devotio moderna movement. See 
John Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers of the Common Life: The Devotio Moderna and 
the World of the Later Middle Ages (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
2008). 

0 Berliner, “The Origins of the Crèche,” pp. 252-53. 
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found in earlier mendicant narratives and theology. Jésueaux, in both 
their form and decoration, are evidence of such an evolution as they 
vividly recall and recreate the “crib miracle” at Greccio while referenc- 
ing and addressing worldly aspects of the spiritual life.” 


Convent Context 


The provenances of many extant jésueaux can be traced back to con- 
vents or beguinages which asserts a primarily female audience for 
these devotional cribs.” As such, jésueaux are poignant signifiers of 
the lives and devotional activities of late medieval women who lived 
in these religious communities. To best understand how the exquisite 
cradles holding small dolls of the baby Jesus reflect the concerns of 
nuns and beguines, it is necessary to gain some sense of the nature 
of the different types of religious lifestyles late medieval women could 
experience.” 

Religious communities for women grew significantly in number dur- 
ing the later Middle Ages and their official recognition by the Church 
indicates the desire on the part of medieval women to establish insti- 
tutions for their spiritual instruction. A 1490 chronicle written by the 
German nun Magdalena Kremer documents the active role a group 


2! Bernard McGinn argues for such an inter-relationship, “Significant new forms 
of religious life created around the year 1200, especially the mendicant orders 
of Franciscans and Dominicans and the independent groups of women known as 
Beguines, provided the impetus for what may be called the “new mysticism” of the 
period from 1200 to 1600 C.E.” McGinn, “The Changing Shape of Late Medieval 
Mysticism,” p. 198. Likewise, Ernest McDonnell sees a link between the Franciscan 
forms of piety and the underlying philosophies that led to the development of the 
beguines via the influence of Jacques de Vitry see Ernest W. McDonnell, The Beguines 
and Beghards in Medieval Culture with Special Emphasis on the Belgian Scene (New 
York: Octagon Books, 1969), p. 20. Testimony given upon the canonization of St. 
Clare of Assisi recorded that Clare sent letters to nuns in Belgium hoping to foster the 
mendicant philosophies she embraced in Northern Europe see note 12 of Lezlie Knox, 
“Audacious Nuns: Institutionalizing the Franciscan Order of Saint Clare” Church 
History 69/1 (March 2000), p. 44. Furthermore, Dayton Phillips, in a case study of 
the beguinages of Strasburg, has shown that beguines in that area chose to live near 
mendicant monasteries. See Dayton Phillips, Beguines in Medieval Strasburg: A Study 
of the Social Aspect of Beguine Life (PhD diss., Columbia University, 1941). 

%2 Niffle-Anciaux, Les Repos de Jésus, p. 44. 

3 An excellent summary of the different types of religious communities for women 
in the later Middle Ages is found in Helen M. Jewell, Women in Late Medieval and 
Reformation Europe 1200-1550 (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2007), pp. 104-32. 
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of medieval nuns took to have their communities officially recognized 
after the Dominicans refused to allow women to enter their order: 


From many cloisters in German lands two or three sisters from each 
set out on foot, joined together, and traveled under great hardship to 
Rome where they protested their desperate situation and misery to 
our holy father the pope and besought him that he would again place 
them under the direction and protection of the Dominicans. The pope 
perceived their great earnestness and returned them to the care of the 
Dominicans. And where they previously had had one women’s cloister, 
they now had seven to one.” 


While Magdalena Kremer and her compatriots sought a traditionally 
cloistered religious lifestyle, later medieval women were not restricted 
to such formally enclosed institutions. A more active type of religious 
community for women was called the beguinage. Beguinages were 
populated by women who participated in the organized spiritual exer- 
cises common in traditional convents, but they rejected cloistering in 
favor of engagement with the community. In fact, some beguines lived 
in private residences and they perceived their work as a positive mani- 
festation of faith. Cistercian monk Caesarius of Heisterbach, in the late 
1220s, described the beguines: 


Although these [holy] women, whom we know to be very numerous in 
the diocese of Liége, live among the people wearing lay clothes, they still 
surpass many of the cloister in the love of God. They live the eremitical 
life among the crowds, spiritual among the worldly and virginal among 
those who seek pleasure. As their battle is greater, so is their grace, and 
a greater crown will await them.” 


Beguines were not bound by the strict vows taken by women enter- 
ing traditional convents as they enjoyed the freedom to leave the 
beguinage either to embrace a more secular life through marriage or 
a stricter sanctity through taking vows to join a convent.” The free- 
dom of beguines, however, was not completely unrestricted. While 


** Anne Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles: Women Writing About Women and 
Reform in the Late Middle Ages (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
2004), pp. 66-67. 

3 Walter Simons, Cities of Ladies: Beguine Communities in the Medieval Low 
Countries, 1200-1565 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2001), p. 35. 

6 Penelope Galloway, “Discreet and Devout Maidens’: Women’s Involvement in 
Beguine Communities in Northern France, 1200-1500” in Diane Watt, (ed.), Medieval 
Women in their Communities (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1997), p. 94. 
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beguinages did not have the strict administrative structures of tra- 
ditional convent communities, they were subject to supervision by 
male clerics and could be censured or dissolved by Church officials if 
the activities of the women members were deemed inappropriate or 
encroached upon the duties of male clergy.” 

Although the administrative structures and religious strictures of 
convents and beguinages differed during the later Middle Ages, there 
were commonalities between the women in the two communities.” 
Both nuns and beguines expressed a desire to heighten their spiritual 
experiences through their membership in their respective religious 
groups. Furthermore, their demonstration of this desire was often 
viewed with suspicion by male clerics who attempted to limit the ways 
in which females exercised both devotional and ministerial activities.” 
Finally, women in both convents and beguinages were given (or com- 
missioned) jésueaux as devotional aids; and nuns and beguines used 
these objects in a manner which conveyed both their spiritual and 
their professional aspirations. Thus, the traditional forms and decora- 
tions of jésueaux reflect the shared concerns of nuns and beguines. 
Nuns’ and beguines’ visual, tactile and aural interactions with jésueaux 
reinforced this. 


Cradling Power 


Jésueaux owned by nuns and beguines were small in scale, usually 
measuring less than a foot high or long, with the structure of the crib 
shaped and decorated as a Gothic church building. The tiny stature of 
jésueaux is significant as the scale limits spiritual interaction with the 


77 Galloway, “Discreet and Devout Maidens,” pp. 96-97. 

8 A good summary of the similarities between traditional nuns and beguines is 
found in Dennis Devlin, “Feminine Lay Piety in the High Middle Ages: The Beguines” 
in John A. Nichols and Lillian Thomas Shank, eds. Medieval Religious Women: Distant 
Echoes (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publications, 1984), pp. 189-191. 

3 For example, during the mid fifteenth century Alijt Bake was removed from 
her post as prioress of the Windesheim convent in Ghent because of her outspoken 
zeal in bringing about spiritual reforms in the community. Her male superiors felt 
such reforms should derive from their counsel and leadership. See Winston-Allen, 
Convent Chronicles, pp. 113-14. Accused of “illegal preaching” among other laxities, 
all of the beguinages in the city of Cologne were closed by edit of the Archbishop and 
the beguines were placed in traditional, papal approved orders under stricter clerical 
supervision. See Galloway, “Discreet and Devout Maidens,” pp. 96-97. 
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object to a single viewer thus asserting the primacy of personal devo- 
tion.” Maintaining devotional autonomy was a concern for women 
in religious communities as one of the ways clerics punished nuns or 
beguines was through the “reformation” of devotional structures. One 
such incident was described by the fifteenth-century cleric Johannes 
Busch: 


...in the choir behind the altar where [the women] stand and in their 
seats, most of the sisters each had images of Christ and the saints, both 
sculpted and painted, for their own devotion. All of which we thence 
removed and placed toward the east in the space between their choir 
and the church, so that all could see them equally, have devotion from 
them in common and not in private in the manner to which they were 
accustomed,! 


One of the inherent dualities of the jésueau form is the juxtaposition 
of an intimately scaled object decorated with motifs that recall the 
largest and grandest of spiritual places: the Gothic cathedral.’ While 
the architectural ornament certainly has iconographical associations, 
for religious communities of women the decoration also references 
metaphorical descriptions of their institutions as a means of fostering 


*° Could jésueaux have been small in scale to match the small scale of the dwell- 


ings of nuns/beguines? While this is possible, evidence suggests it was not the pri- 
mary correlation with the size of the devotional cribs. Beguines could (and did) live 
in their own homes or in larger clustered communities within the city which did not 
restrict space in the manner of a traditional monastic cell. See Galloway, “Beguine 
Communities in Northern France,” p. 96. Anabel Thomas’ study of female monastic 
communities in Italy contains descriptions of the dwelling spaces of nuns which sug- 
gests that these were not necessarily restrictive in their size. See Thomas, Art and Piety 
in the Female Religious Communities of Renaissance Italy, pp. 113-14. 

*' Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles, pp. 84-85. In addition to the removal or 
redistribution of works of art, male clerics removed documents that reflected older 
histories or traditions that they felt were inappropriate. See Winston-Allen, pp. 199- 
200. 

* The saturation of Gothic-style ornament on late medieval architectural structures 
and objects has led some scholars to question its efficacy as a purveyor of strong 
symbolic meaning. Perhaps the best-known work to employ such an inquisitive 
methodology is Jan Baptist Bedaux, The Reality of Symbols: Studies in the Iconology 
of Netherlandish Art 1400-1800 (The Hague: Gary Schwartz/SDU, 1990). However, 
many scholars embrace an understanding of how Gothic ornament retained sym- 
bolic meaning and evoked theological concepts despite (or perhaps because of) its 
pervasiveness. Such interpretations are particularly prevalent in examinations of 
devotional art where the supposition is that the worshipper was actively engaged in 
looking for deeper meanings. The most comprehensive study of how the devotional 
mindset spurred theological understandings of everyday objects is Henk van Os, The 
Art of Devotion in the Late Middle Ages in Europe 1300-1500 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1994). 
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faith in the missions undertaken by members in the face of criticisms 
and attempts at reforms. In a book of sermons written specifically 
for women, Elisabeth Muntprat (d. 1531) explains this metaphorical 
construct: 


Jesus Christ, our own heavenly spouse, we desire to place here as a solid 
foundation stone and underpinning on which all heavenly edifices, not 
made by hands but by the grace of the Holy Spirit, are built. In the 
words of St. Paul, He is a right-angled cornerstone—for He rules all 
things with His power ordering them harmoniously and strongly—and 
a keystone, which holds together in the bond of love all those who give 
themselves to his honor. The same, who through His mercy in this place 
has begun to work His grace and planted our worthy convent, we ask 
that He will water it with His sweet, loving spirit...so that those who 
come after us may know and understand how our worthy convent was 
established and has grown...that what our predecessors built up with 
such great effort shall not fall into decline, but rather the earnestness and 
love of spirituality, which our predecessors possessed shall with God’s 
help grow in us and in those who follow after us to the increase of the 
Holy Observance.” 


Although Muntprat and others attempted to articulate the past stability 
and future viability of their institutions, many remained critical of the 
sincerity or ability of females in religious communities. The beguines, 
as a result of the informality and flexibility of their communities, were 
particular targets of vitriolic and satirical attacks. Thirteenth-century 
Parisian poet Rutebeuf chided: 


If a beguine marries, that is her vocation, because her vows or profession 
are not for life. Last year she wept, now she prays, next year she'll take a 
husband. Now she is Martha, then she is Mary; now she is chaste, then 
she gets a husband.” 


Rutebeuf’s criticisms mirrored the concerns of many church officials 
who expressed discomfort with female desires to express spirituality 
through a variety of both active and contemplative means, thus fre- 
quently shifting roles. Ironically, while male clerics often felt the vita 
activa was inappropriate for females, they questioned the ability of 
women to engage in the vita contemplativa without male guidance or 


3 Excerpt from the Sister-Book of St. Katharina, St. Gall see Winston-Allen, 
Convent Chronicles, p. 198. 
* Simons, Cities of Ladies, p. 119. 
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supervision.” Most nuns and beguines, however, seem to have rejected 
church officials’ concerns and embraced expressing their spirituality 
through multifaceted devotional and ministerial activities. Jésueaux 
reflect the philosophy that women in many religious communities 
adopted: one that accepted that spirituality can operate on many dif- 
ferent levels and be demonstrated in a variety of ways. 

The decoration of a jésueau from the convent of Marches-les-Dames 
near Namur (fig. 3.2) invites the worshipper to contemplate spiritual 
and theological dualities as part of the devotional experience and thus 
evidences nuns’ comfort with shifting roles and expectations. This 
jésueau is the smallest surviving example of the form and the most 
precious in terms of its cost and materials. The tiny crib measures 
12.6 cm high, 12 cm long, and 8 cm wide, and is composed of cast, 
embossed, and gilt silver.*° The anonymous metalsmith from Liège 
who crafted the sculpture skillfully manipulated ornament and texture 
to suggest the interplay of organic and inorganic forms. The burnished 
surfaces of the bedposts of the crib and the bells attached to the crib 
rails recall the solid, lifeless materials of stone and metal used to create 
church buildings and liturgical accoutrements, while the tripartite foli- 
ate designs of the central support post of the crib and the headboard 
and footboard evoke the living, growing structures of plants and trees. 
A similar duality occurs in the juxtaposition of decorations referenc- 
ing secular and sacred being/belonging. Hanging from the side rails of 
the crib are heraldic pendants emblazoned with the coats-of-arms of 
fifteenth-century families which temporalize the jésueau as evidence 
of the genealogy of a particular nun.” These references to the nun’s 
worldly family co-exist with depictions of her spiritual sisters—St. 
Catherine and St. Barbara**—on the headboard and footboard of the 
crib. Furthermore, paired depictions of Sts. Catherine and Barbara 
were understood as representations of the active (Barbara) versus 


* For a discussion of this issue as it relates to the Dominican order see Maiju 
Lehmijoki-Gardner, Worldly Saints: Social Interaction of Dominican Penitent Women 
in Italy, 1200-1500 (Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura, 1999). 

% van Os, The Art of Devotion, p. 102. 

7 Niffle-Anciaux, Les Repos de Jésus, p. 107. 

3 For a discussion of works of art from the eleventh through fifteenth centuries 
which include depictions of Sts. Catherine and Barbara to address female worshippers 
see Sharon E.J. Gerstel, “Painted Sources for Female Piety in Medieval Byzantium” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 52 (1998), pp. 89-111. 
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Fig. 3.2 Anonymous Liège Artist. Jésueau. Silver gilt, embossed and cast. Early 
15th century. Musée des Arts Anciens, Namur. Photo: courtesy of Musée des 
Arts Anciens, Namur. 


contemplative (Catherine) life. The realms of earthly and heavenly 
power are visualized through the repeated motif of the orb on the 
jesueau. The infant Christ, wearing a large crown, grasps an orb in his 
left hand symbolizing his role as king of heaven. Floating above Him, 
at the ends of two poles attached to the inner sides of the bed posts, 


3 van Os, The Art of Devotion, p. 34. For a discussion of works of art aimed towards 
a female monastic audience that include religious figures representing the active and 
contemplative lives see Dominique Rigaux, “The Franciscan Tertiaries at the Convent 
of Sant’ Anna at Foligno” Gesta 31/2 (1992), p. 95. 
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are orbs displaying the dangling letters “c” and “k,” again, perhaps an 
allusion to the secular power of the nun’s family. The juxtaposition of 
symbols of sacred and secular power structures on the jésueau reveals 
one of the expanded functions of later medieval devotions: to define 
and confirm socio-political structures.” 

The placement of heraldic and religious symbols on the Marches- 
les-Dames crib is not structured to facilitate a single point of view. To 
fully understand the social and theological connections of the imagery 
the worshipper must touch, rotate and manipulate the crib to inves- 
tigate its messages. Touching jésueaux activated nuns’ and beguines’ 
devotional experiences, enhanced the depth of their vita contempla- 
tiva, and reinforced the importance of their vita activa. 


The Efficacy of Touch 


In an essay on the historical perceptions of touch in Early Modern 
Europe, Elizabeth D. Harvey summarizes that the sense was, 


...associated with authoritative scientific, medical, and even religious 
knowledge, and it often expresses in synecdochic form creative powers 
(the artist’s “touch”). Tactile contact is central to religious representation; 
it is evident in depictions that range from the Noli me tangere topos to 
doubting Thomas’s touching of Christ’s wounds to the figuration of reli- 
gious healing, all of which signify the dialectic between materiality and 
resurrection, between physical and spiritual contamination or cure.” 


This understanding of the theoretical underpinnings of tactility dur- 
ing the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance suggests the complex 
associations that the touching of jésueaux could evoke for female 
worshippers. In an environment where the combination of the active 
and the passive spiritual lives being pursued by women in religious 
communities was being challenged, interaction with jésueaux during 
private devotions was intended to mimic (and empower) the worldly 
interactions of the nuns and beguines who used them. 





° Niffle-Anciaux, Les Repos de Jésus, p. 106. 

4 Richard Kieckhefer, “Major Currents in Late Medieval Devotion” in Jill Raitt, 
Bernard McGinn, and John Meyendorff, eds. Christian Spirituality: High Middle Ages 
and Reformation (Oxford: Taylor and Francis, 1987), p. 101. 

” Elizabeth D. Harvey, ed., Sensible Flesh: On Touch in Early Modern Culture 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003), p. 1. 
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An understanding of the theological significance of touch for medi- 
eval nuns and beguines is asserted in texts that record the visionary 
experiences of women. Thirteenth-century beguine Hadewijch of 
Antwerp wrote vernacular mystical poetry and also documented and 
commented upon the character of her visions. These works were pub- 
lished throughout the fourteenth century testifying to their widespread 
appeal for female worshippers. Hadewijch advocated throughout her 
writings that worshippers should aspire to achieve “divine touch” and 
she defined this ability to touch God as the highest level of devotional/ 
visionary experience.“ 

Jésueaux, with their dolls of the infant Jesus, offered nuns and 
beguines the opportunity to “touch God” during their worship activi- 
ties. A 1344 account of the Dominican nun Margaretha Ebner describ- 
ing an encounter she had with a small wooden statue of the Christ 
Child in her possession records how such dolls were manipulated as 
part of the devotional experience: 


I saw the child playing in its cradle [whereupon] I lifted him with joy out 
of the crib and stood him in my lap. He was a dear child. Then I said, 
‘Kiss me, so I will forget that you have disturbed me.’ Then he fell upon 
my neck and held me and kissed me.“ 


Other parts of Ebner’s writings indicate that her Jesus doll was 
demanding of her time and attention, requesting to be held and suck- 
led. Similarly, the early fourteenth-century Meditations on the Life of 
Christ contains a section addressed to a Poor Clare that advises her: 


You also, kneel and adore your lord God, then his mother, and salute 
the holy and venerable Joseph respectfully. Then kiss the feet of the 
infant Jesus who is laid in his bed, and ask our Lady to give him to 
you and allow you to pick him up. Receive him and hold him in your 
arms. Look at his face with attention and kiss it with respect, take joy in 
this with confidence... Then give him back to his mother and look how 
well she suckles him, cares for him, and serves him in all things with 





3 Mary A. Suydam, “The Touch of Satisfaction: Visions and the Religious Experience 
According to Hadewijch of Antwerp” Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion 12/2 (Fall 
1996), p. 5. 

“ Suydam, “The Touch of Satisfaction,” p. 24. Donald Duclow has suggested that 
Hadewijch’s visions may have inspired Meister Eckhart’s philosophies on visionary 
experience, especially as they relate to the Eucharist. Donald Duclow, “The Hungers of 
Hadewijch and Eckhart” The Journal of Religion 80/3 (July 2000), pp. 421-41. 

* Jeffrey Chipps Smith, The Northern Renaissance (London: Phaidon, 2004), p. 131. 
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solicitude and wisdom. Thus, you also, keep yourself ready to help her if 
you can.“ 


A 1488 devotional manual published in Antwerp titled On the Spiritual 
Childhood of Jesus contained woodcut pictures of women lifting the 
infant Jesus from his crib with the instruction: 


One now gathers up this sweet little child Jesus and lifts Him from His 
crib. As He Himself said, one must lift up the Son of Man so that all 
those who believe in Him do not perish, but may have eternal life.” 


The desirability and popularity of touching devotional statues of the 
infant Christ is documented in a warning given by the Netherlandish 
beguine Maria van Hout to one of her fellow beguines: “Your sister 
has so long played with the little child Jesus, but now she must stand 
with Him under the cross.” Jeffrey Chipps Smith noted that nuns 
and beguines, “In imitation of the Virgin Mary...tended the infant 
Christ through their thoughts, words and gestures.” The ministra- 
tions, however, particularly the suckling, of Jesus dolls lifted from the 
jésueaux by female worshippers may have had significance beyond 
paying homage to the Virgin through traditional mothering activities. 
According to Bernard of Clairvaux’s early twelfth-century sermons on 
the Song of Songs, metaphorical references to Christ as a mother who 
breastfeeds were intended to convey how Jesus encouraged spiritual 
growth through nourishment of the soul. Bernard explained that the 
bridegroom (soul) in the Song of Songs praises the bride (Christ who 
assumes a female role) by extolling, “The richness of the grace that 
flows from your breasts contributes far more to my spiritual progress 
than the biting reprimands of my superiors.” Bernard’s sermons were 
directed towards a largely monastic audience and his casting of Christ 
in the role of the nursing mother was intended to instruct abbots in 





% Christiane Klapisch-Zuber, Women, Family, and Ritual in Renaissance Italy, 
trans. Lydia Cochrane (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1985), p. 323. 

7 van Os, The Art of Devotion, p. 102. 

8 Smith, The Northern Renaissance, p. 133. 

* Smith, The Northern Renaissance, p. 131. A good discussion of visions in which 
nuns touched and tended to the infant Christ can be found in Elizabeth Petroff, 
“Medieval Women Visionaries: Seven Stages to Power” Frontiers: A Journal of Women 
Studies 3/1 (Spring 1978), p. 40. 

°° Caroline Walker Bynum, “Jesus as Mother and Abbot as Mother: Some Themes 
in Twelfth-Century Cistercian Writing” The Harvard Theological Review 70/3-4 
(July-October 1977), p. 263. 
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particular in their duties to nurture monastic prelates.*! Bernard’s met- 
aphorical interpretations were adopted and promulgated by other cler- 
ics, and their acceptance of his understanding of the shifting of gender 
associations to denote the assumption of responsibility for spiritual 
growth no doubt struck a cord with nuns and beguines who desired to 
minister in a vita activa. For these female worshippers the act of lifting 
and suckling the jésueaux dolls could become an act of transference 
whereby their nourishment of the Christ Child invested them with an 
authority to nourish the souls of others. 

The ability to attend to others’ spiritual needs required the suste- 
nance of the religious communities that educated and advocated for 
such ministrations. For later medieval convents and beguinages, the 
support to maintain their activities frequently came through the pro- 
duction and sale of needlework.” The bedding found on jésueaux doc- 
uments the economic power of nuns’ and beguines’ textile enterprises 
and elevates their daily work to the realm of devotional experience. 
Furthermore, the visual and tactile manipulations of jésueaux coverlets 
and pillows would evoke associations of the vita activa and the vita 
contemplativa. 

In his study of how changes in late medieval women’s piety is 
reflected in hagiography of the period Michael Goodich discusses the 
vital economic role that the production of textiles played in female 
monastic communities.” In fact, although nuns and beguines often 
sought to follow vows of poverty only a handful of convents were actu- 
ally given the papal privilege to do so.” Thus, needlework came to 
represent the new ideal of female piety: one driven by the creation 
and finishing of fabrics. The framing of textile work as a devotional 
endeavor may be referenced in the particular architectural decoration 
found on jésueaux. Both the Marches-les-Dames jésueau and the fif- 


5 Bynum, “Jesus as Mother and Abbot as Mother,” p. 271. 

* Bonnie Young, “Needlework by Nuns: A Medieval Religious Embroidery” The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin 8/6 (February 1970), p. 263 and Simons, Cities of 
Ladies, 85-87. Interestingly, Rozsika Parker has argued that the practice of needlework 
and textile production by both men and women in the Middle Ages gave women a 
level of equality that disappeared in later centuries as needlework became a primar- 
ily feminine occupation. Rozsika Parker, The Subversive Stitich: Embroidery and the 
Making of the Feminine (New York: Routledge, 1989), p. 17. However, Walter Simons 
disputes this characterization, see Simons, Cities of Ladies, 10. 

* Michael Goodich, “The Contours of Female Piety in Later Medieval Hagiography” 
Church History 50/1 (March 1981), p. 23. 

** Goodrich, “The Contours of Female Piety,” pp. 23-24. 
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teenth-century carved and polychromed oak jésueau from the Grand 
Beguinage in Louvain (fig. 3.3) display unglazed windows in the cathe- 
dral forms of the bodies of the cribs. In an age when church windows 
were filled with richly colored stained glass narratives, the absence of 
reference to the stained glass panels that created heavenly light and 
symbolic references for worshippers is conspicuous.” Yet, in the con- 
vent workrooms where needlework was produced the windows were 
left uncolored, undecorated, and unglazed to provide optimal light- 
ing for the detailed finishing work required to embroider or finish 
textiles. Embroiderers’ guild statues approved by the provost of the 
city of Paris in the fourteenth century forbid any man or woman from 
embroidering after dark less the lack of light compromise the quality 
of their work; thus, access to the best quality natural light was essen- 
tial to the textile production process.” Nuns or beguines viewing the 
windows of their jésueaux and fingering the expensive bedding fabrics 
of the crib would understand the juxtaposition of the two decorations 
as signifying their active spiritual pursuits. 

While the textiles on jésueaux could be a powerful reminder of 
nuns’ and beguines’ vita activa the fabrics could also be manipulated 
in a manner which reinforced the meditative theologies of their vita 
contemplativa. Donna Cottrell explained that precious fabrics were 
such an integral part of Church rituals and display that they became 
metaphors for Christ and the saints. She also noted, “... exotic textiles 
woven with gold, silver, and brilliantly-colored threads were believed 
to possess ‘special’ properties of light—properties that not only 
reflected the essence or presence of Divine light, but could direct one’s 
thoughts to the Divine in mystical meditation.” The meditations of 
nuns and beguines fingering the textiles of their jésueaux might turn 
to the interpretations of twelfth-century theologians Rupert of Deutz 
and Sicardus of Cremona who argued that fabrics were symbolic 


5 An excellent discussion of the development and widespread use of stained glass is 
found in Lawrence Lee, George Seddon, and Francis Stephens, Stained Glass (Stamford: 
Longmeadow Press, 1976). On page 72 the authors recalled that in the twelfth century 
the Cistercian Order banned colored glass in its abbey churches although St. Bernard 
admitted they might need it to teach the ignorant. 

© Kay Staniland, Medieval Craftsmen: Embroiderers (London: British Museum 
Press, 1991), p. 32. 

7 Staniland, Medieval Craftsmen: Embroiderers, p. 13. 

* Donna Cottrell, “Unraveling the Mystery of Jan van Eyck’s Cloths of Honor: The 
Ghent Altarpiece” in: Désirée Koslin and Janet Snyder, eds. Encountering Medieval 
Textiles and Dress: Objects, Texts, Images (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2002), p. 175. 
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Fig. 3.3 Anonymous Brabant Artist. Jesueau. Carved and polychromed oak, 

copper gilt, silver gilt, painted parchment, and silk embroidered with seed 

pearls, gold thread, tinsel, and translucent enamels. 15th century. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Photo: courtesy of Art Resource. 
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of the Bride of Christ and specifically the role the Church plays as 
the Bride of Christ.” The cloth and bride association would be par- 
ticularly emphasized for the nun who owned the Marche-les-Dames 
jésueau with its depiction of St. Catherine who experienced a vision 
in which she was married to the infant Christ. Similarly, the beguine 
who owned the Louvain jésueau may have been encouraged to use 
its elaborately embroidered bedcover to reenact the rituals surround- 
ing the Nativity depicted on its headboard. She may have lifted the 
coverlet and hung it from the bell cords strung from the bedposts or 
over the head or footboard of the crib to create a cloth of honor as a 
backdrop for a standing presentation of the Christ child doll. Or, in 
emulation of late medieval mystery plays she could have covered the 
baby Jesus with the embroidered fabric and then dramatically revealed 
his form or used the textile as swaddling cloth to mimic the actions of 
the Virgin Mary at Christ’s birth.“ Fifteenth-century mystic Margery 
Kempe witnessed women paying homage to Christ by dressing dolls of 
the infant Jesus during a pilgrimage to Italy and records that the sight 
of these gentle devotions moved her to tears. Nuns and beguines who 
touched the expensive textiles of their jésueaux and manipulated the 


® Rebecca Martin, Textiles in Daily Life in the Middle Ages (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1985), p. 11. 

© The use of the cloth of honor as a backdrop for both sacred and secular fig- 
ures is well-documented in late medieval chronicles and images. For the prevalence 
of cloth of honor displays and the posing of figures in front of them see Andrew 
Brown and Graeme Small, Court and Civic Society in the Burgundian Low Countries 
c. 1420-1530 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2007) and Jeffrey Chipps 
Smith “The Practical Logistics of Art: Thoughts on the Commissioning, Displaying, 
and Storing of Art at the Burgundian Court” in Laurinda Dixon, (ed.), In Detail: 
New Studies of Northern Renaissance Art in Honor of Walter S. Gibson (Tournhout: 
Brepols, 1998), pp. 27-48. For a discussion of the display of devotional works of art 
in front of cloths of honor see Stephan Kemperdick, Rogier van der Weyden (Cologne: 
Könemann Verlagsgellschaft, 1999), p. 121. A painting of a small-scale Madonna and 
Child statue in front of such a cloth of honor can be seen in Josse Lieferinx’s Saint 
Irene Nurses Saint Sebastian dated 1497-1498 in the collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 

& Henk van Os, “The Madonna and the Mystery Play” Simiolus: Netherlands 
Quarterly for the History of Art 5/1,2 (1971), pp. 12-19. I thank Rebecca Rolph for 
suggesting to me that the fact that extant jésueaux dolls tend to have heads that are 
large in proportion to their bodies may have encouraged swaddling the dolls with 
fabrics that would visually correct their proportions. For a discussion of dressing dolls 
as part of marriage and fertility rituals see Klapisch-Zuber, Women, Family, and Ritual 
in Renaissance Italy, p. 319. 

€ Nicholas Orme, “The Culture of Children in Medieval England” Past & Present 
148 (August 1995), p. 56. 
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fabrics to stimulate their devotional and visionary experiences rein- 
forced the power of their creative acts in needlework to fulfill their 
spiritual and secular missions. 


The Sound of Power 


Nuns and beguines who faced clerical resistance to their efforts at min- 
istering to those in need rarely acquiesced meekly and halted their 
activities. Instead, they manipulated liturgical and devotional objects 
in a manner that communicated their commitment to pursue active 
and contemplative avenues of devotion. The bells attached to jésueaux 
symbolized feminine control over their spiritual missions and also 
reminded nuns and beguines of their socio-political importance. 

The sounding of bells heralded some of the most important liturgi- 
cal rituals of the church and structured certain religious festivals and 
experiences. As early as the ninth century the ringing of bells was 
incorporated into death rituals that marked the burial and remem- 
brance dates of those passed.“ The sound of bells also accompanied 
formal processionals enacted as part of religious feast days.® Finally, 
bells were regularly sounded during civic processions that welcomed 
political leaders to town or marked significant transitions of political 
power. 

The interaction between worshipper and jésueau bells could take two 
possible forms: deliberate and involuntary. These two opposing meth- 
ods of generating sound complimented the symbolic dualities of the 
devotional cribs. The deliberate ringing of bells on jésueaux no doubt 
reminded nuns and beguines of occasions when members of female 
monastic communities sounded chimes—most of these instances 
marked moments of spiritual authority. During a vision the thirteenth- 
century beguine Marie d’Oignies was ordered to ring bells in honor of 


€ For a good history of the evolution of the use of bells in the Christian tradition 
see Bonnie Young, “A Medieval Bell” The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin 11/10 
(June 1953), pp. 293-96. 

“ Anne Bagnall Yardley, Performing Piety: Musical Culture in Medieval English 
Nunneries (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2006), p. 105. 

® Yardley, Performing Piety, p. 120. 

* Edmund Bowles, “Musical Instruments in Civic Processions during the Middle 
Ages” Acta Musicologica 33/2 (April-December 1961), pp. 147-61. 
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St. Gertrude of Nivelles.” The ringing not only hailed the sanctity of 
Gertrude but also proclaimed the reward Marie d’Oignies received as a 
result of her devotions. The use of bells to declare heightened spiritual 
power within female monastic communities was demonstrated by the 
public ringing of bells upon the election of abbesses.® 

The placement of bells on certain jésueaux practically guaranteed 
their sounding whenever a nun or beguine touched the object. The fif- 
teenth-century carved and polychromed oak jésueau from the Grand 
Beguinage in Louvain has rows of tiny silver bells on twisted, gilded 
copper cords strung between the angel finials at the top of the bed- 
posts.” At only 38 cm high it would be inevitable that the beguine 
reaching into the crib to lift the Christ child doll”? would hit one of the 
strands of bells causing them to sound. The combination of elevating 
the infant Jesus and the noise of the bells as well as the visual and tac- 
tile inspection of the jésueau would have invoked a number of power- 
ful associations in the mind of the female worshipper. 

Edouard Niffle-Anciaux noted that the bells on devotional cribs 
were most likely intended to reference the bells sewn onto liturgi- 
cal vestments.”’ Thus, a beguine who lifted the Christ child from the 
jésueau and sounded the bells as her hand, wrist, or arm brushed the 
clustered cords would be directly imitating the motions and associated 
kinetic chiming of the priest elevating the host during the Mass.” This 
mimesis made a significant statement about the relationship between 
women and the enactment of the Mass. While only male priests had the 


7 Judith Oliver, “Gothic Women and Merovingian Desert Mothers” Gesta 32/2 
(1993), p. 12. 
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power to actually perform the communion ceremony, medieval litera- 
ture documents that women overwhelmingly experienced Eucharistic 
visions and associated miracles lending them much greater spiritual 
sensitivity and authority.” In fact, of the fifty-five late medieval visions 
that rewarded worshippers with the experience of being given the 
Eucharist directly by Christ himself, forty-five of those were received 
by women.” A nun or beguine grasping the body of the Jesus doll and 
hearing the chiming of the bells of the jésuseau as she elevated his 
small body would no doubt hope that her actions could be rewarded 
by such a vision the next time she received the Eucharist.” Increasing 
the likelihood of such visionary experience, particularly in the context 
of the sounding of bells, is the presence of musical angels” on the fini- 
als of the Louvain Beguinage jésueau. A profusion of later medieval 
writings from St. Francis’ Canticle of the Sun to Jacobus of Voragine’s 
Golden Legend describe music as a stimulus for mystical experience or 
describe visions using musical metaphors.” 

While the chiming of bells in conjunction with lifting the Christ 
child figure could have called to mind the ritual of the Mass and asso- 
ciated Eucharistic visions for nuns and beguines, the precarious string- 
ing of the instruments on the crib insured that every time the object 
was moved the bells would sound. Simply rotating the jésueau to 
inspect the subject matter of its ornaments would create a cascade of 
tinkling that reverberated in all directions. The infant Christ reclining 
in the cradle would be encircled by sound which would evoke the type 
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a psaltry, and one a viol.” Detroit Institute of Arts, Flanders in the Fifteenth Century, 
p. 343. For a history of the psaltry see Christopher Page, “Biblical Instruments in 
Medieval Manuscript Illuminations” Early Music 5/3 (July 1977), pp. 299-309. 

7 Emanuel Winternitz, “Secular Musical Practice in Sacred Art” Early Music 3/3 
(July 1975), p. 224. 
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of resounding and all-surrounding bell ringing that occurred in cities 
during civic processions and perhaps reminded the female worshipper 
not only of the importance of Christ as worldly king but the divine 
right of rulership assumed by most political leaders of the later Middle 
Ages.” As many nuns and beguines came from the ruling classes,” the 
combination of the multiplicity of bells with the inspection of images 
of rulership would highlight their familial ties and perhaps serve as a 
reminder to offer prayers for their worldly families. 

If we return to the jésueau from the Grand Beguinage of Louvain 
and consider the iconography of the decorations a theme of genealogy 
and political authority becomes apparent. The headboard of the crib 
is adorned with a relief carving of the Nativity with the Annunciation 
to the Shepherds, the footboard displays the Adoration of the Magi, 
and the embroidered bedding displays a Tree of Jesse on the coverlet 
and an Agnus Dei surrounded by the symbols of the Four Evangelists 
on the pillow.” As the worshipper rotated the jésueau to view its nar- 
rative scenes and involuntarily sounded its myriad bells the juxtaposi- 
tion of manipulation and ringing might call to mind civic processions 
where movement and the chiming of bells heralded society’s elite. The 
details of such a procession are recorded in a 1461 chronicle describ- 
ing an official entry into the city of Paris arranged for King Louis IX. 
As the king entered the city bells in the towers of churches all over 
the city rang and the monarch and his entourage paraded through 
the streets to the official welcome site at the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame.*' A beguine interacting with her jésueau would contemplate 
the intersections of divine and divinely ordained rulership and how it 


78 The best general work on the subject is John Neville Figgis, The Divine Right of 
Kings (New York: Harper and Row, 1965). Historians debate the issue, especially as 
it relates to the formation of modern systems of government. For a brief synopsis of 
some recent historical opinions on the topic see Glenn Burgess, “The Divine Right 
of Kings Reconsidered,” The English Historical Review 107/425 (October 1992), pp. 
837-61. 

” Galloway, “Beguine Communities in Northern France,” p. 94, Winston-Allen, 
Convent Chronicles, p. 30, and also the introduction of Kathleen Garay and Madeleine 
Jeay, The Life of Saint Douceline, A Beguine of Provence (Suffolk: Boydell and Brewer, 
2001). 

* For an excellent analysis of the specifics of the iconography of all of these subjects 
see Gertrud Schiller, Iconography of Christian Art Volume I, trans. Janet Seligman 
(Greenwich: New York Graphic Society, 1971). 

*! Edmund Bowles, “Musical Instruments in Civic Processions during the Middle 
Ages” Acta Musicologica 33/2 (April-December 1961), p. 147. 
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was celebrated through public processions, ritual movements and the 
sounding of bells. 


Collective Power: The Afterlife of Jésueaux 


The individualized decorations on jésueaux situate them within the 
devotional sphere (and lifetime) of a particular female worshipper. 
What happened to these objects when a nun or beguine passed away 
and how did the functions of the jésueaux alter in response to changes 
in ownership, use or display? 

Most jésueaux were gifted to convent or beguinage chapels or trea- 
suries upon the death of the individual women who brought them 
into the community.” The bequest of these devotional cribs was an act 
which linked nuns and beguines to the practices of prominent female 
laywomen who often gifted their beds and the expensive textiles that 
adorned them to convents upon their passing.® The heraldic refer- 
ences incorporated into the decoration of both laywomen’s beds and 
nuns’ and beguines’ jésueaux served a votive function and ensured the 
perpetuation of memorial prayers in honor of the donatrix’s family. In 
addition, some jésueaux were converted to reliquaries which could be 
used during feast day processions.” The initials and coats-of-arms on 
the cribs became substitutes for the physical presence of the women 
who once walked in these processions as a group demonstrating their 
faith to the community. The clusters of jésueaux given to convents and 
beguinages thus signified the collective power of the religious commu- 
nity and its active and contemplative endeavors. 

Jésueaux transferred from individual ownership to community own- 
ership maintained their interactive qualities although the character of 
these interactions changed from personally meditative to publically 
performative. As the form of jésueaux derived from miracles associ- 
ated with St. Francis’ celebration of the Feast of the Nativity, the cribs 
were easily integrated into celebrations of the birth of Christ. Henk van 


2 van Os, The Art of Devotion, p. 102. 

8 Martin, Textiles in Daily Life in the Middle Ages, p. 43. 

* van Os, The Art of Devotion, p. 102. Niffle-Anciaux’s book contains a chapter on 
reliquaries in the form of cradles/cribs that contained the relics of the Massacre of the 
Innocents and while this form has some iconographical similarities with jésueaux the 
circumstances of their commissioning, use and display were different. Niffle-Anciaux, 
Les Repos de Jésus, pp. 115-20. 
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Os recalled that as late as the nineteenth century nuns in a Brussels 
convent were using jésueaux as part of their Nativity festivals. The 
cradles would be displayed flanked by candles and nuns would kneel 
and rock them before beginning their prayers.” The individual touch 
of the original owner of the object is thus transformed to the collec- 
tive touches of nuns in the community. The thirteenth-century text 
Ordinarium Ecclesiae described Paduan Nativity celebrations in which 
their holy image was covered with precious cloth and was revealed to 
the assembled worshippers after the ringing of bells and the lighting of 
candles.® In this case, the congregation bears collective witness to the 
original type of private devotional interactions with the object making 
the interactions publically ritualized. 


Conclusion 


The visual, tactile and aural interactions of nuns and beguines with 
their jésueaux facilitated a wide range of devotional experiences that 
reflected female worshippers’ unique sacred and secular concerns. The 
narrative and heraldic iconographies of devotional cribs reminded 
nuns and beguines of their families’ social status and encouraged cog- 
nizance of the need to offer prayers for their family members’ secular 
concerns. The decorations also offered nuns and beguines an oppor- 
tunity to examine their connections to their spiritual families, particu- 
larly female saints and visionaries, who served as exemplars for their 
religious lives. The sounding of bells and the touching of the infant 
Jesus dolls and expensive textiles of the jésueaux provided female wor- 
shippers an avenue for exploring the intersections of the vita activa 
and the vita contemplativa. These manipulations allowed for con- 
templation of Eucharistic visionary experiences and also encouraged 
women to assume an active role in ministrations to their sacred and 
secular communities through reflection on their economic contribu- 
tions to their institutions through textile production. The decorations 
and interactive components of jésueaux were constructed to meet the 
devotional needs of an individual nun or beguine during her lifetime 
but easily transitioned to serve votive and ritual functions within her 
community after her passing. 


van Os, The Art of Devotion, p. 102. 
% van Os, “The Madonna and the Mystery Play,” p. 8. 
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